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As  I  from  time  to  time  visited  Mr. 
Volk's  studio,  he,  without  stepping'  his 
work,  would  tell  me  incidents  of  his  con- 
nection with  Lincoln. 

He  said  he  first  met  him  in  1858  at  the 
time  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  At 
the  request  of  Douglas,  who  was  a  dis- 
tant relative,  Volk  accompanied  a  party 
by  special  train  to  Springfield.  They 
stayed  over  night  at  Bloomington  where 
Douglas  spoke.  They  went  on  to  Spring- 
field where  they  both  addressed  the  peo- 
ple. On  the  trip  Lincoln  promised  Volk 
that  he  would  give  him  a  sitting.  A  lit- 
tle later  Lincoln  was  in  Chicago  as  an  at- 
torney in  the  "Sand-bar"  case  and  Volk 
went  to  see  him  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  promised  sittings.  This  was  in 
the  early  part  of  April,  1860.    There  was 


no  elevator  in  the  building  and  daily  Mr. 
Volk  could  hear  Lincoln  ascending  the 
stairs,  generally  at  two  steps  at  a  time. 
During  the  sitting  Lincoln  told  interest- 
ing stories,  Which  Mr.  Volk  told  me 
made  his  worK  seem  like  play. 

On  Thursday,  May  18,  18G0,  Lincoln  on 
tha  third  ballot  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency.  Volk  was  on  his  way  to 
Springfield  and  got  word  of  the  nomina- 
tion at  Bloomington.  After  registering 
at  the  Chcnery  House,  he  went  at  once 
to  the  Lincoln  Home.  He  met  me  at  the 
door  and  after  congratulations,  he  agreed 
to  give  me  Saturday  afternoon  at  the 
Butler  Studio  when  several  photographs 
were  made. 

By  previous  appointment  Volk  was  to 
cast  Mr.  Lincoln's  hands  on  Sunday  fol- 
lowing the  memorable  Saturday.  Lin- 
coln had  difficulty  in  understanding  that 
to  show  life  he  should  grasp  something. 
Lincoln  replied,  "How  can  I  grasp  some- 
thing with  nothing  to  grasp?"  Lincoln 
sawed  off  a  piece  of  broomstick  and  the 
cast  of  his  right  hand  shows  action,  while 
that  of  his  left  hand  shows  inactivity. 

At  the  time  of  this  visit  after  the 
nomination,  Mr,  Volk  gave  Mrs.  Lincoln 
one  of  his  busts  of  Lincoln. 
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A  LABOR  OF  LOVE 


June  Vallely  and  Raymond  Kamps  visited  the  Chicago  Historical 
society  and  gave  a  touch  of  realism  to  the  appearance  of  Lincoln's  busi 
by  draping  it  in  some  of  the  apparel  which  the  society  has  preserved 
from  his  wardrobe — notably  his  shawl. 

[TRIBUNE  Photo.] 


This  bust  of  Lincoln,  now  in  the  Na 
tional  museum  at  Washington,  was 
made  from  the  death  mask  made  by 
Leonard  Volk  of  Chicago. 
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LINCOLN  CHAIR  AND  BUST 

The  chair  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  sat  when  he  posed  for  a  life  mask  done  by  the  artist  Leonard  Volk  at 'his  studio  in  Lovell, 
Maine,  and  also  a  replica  of  the  celebrated  bust  by  Volk,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington 
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un-Tclegraph  Photo  by  Edwin  J.  Morgan, 


Arthur  Hall 
Gives  Bust 
Of  Lincoln 
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Legion  Headquarters   Gets 

Work  of  Volk,  American 

Sculptor 

An  important  contribution  to  the 
artistic  possessions  of  National 
Headquarters  was  recently  made 
by  Arthur  F.  Hall,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  when  he  presented  a  bust  of 
Lincoln  to  The  American  Legion. 

The-  bust  is  the  work  of  an  Amer- 
ican sculptor,  Leonard  W.  Volk, 
who  made  a  life  mask  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  1860,  just  before  his 
Presidency.  The  mask  was  made 
at  the  suggestion  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  who  had  been  Lincoln's 
opponent  in  the  famous  debates  of 
1860  and  who  was  a  cousin  by  mar- 
riage to  Mr.  Volk.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
trying  the  Sandbar  Litigation  in 
Chicago  at  the  time  the  mask  was 
made. 

Lots  on  a  Sandbar 

The  "Sandbar  Case,"  as  it  is 
usually  called,  involved  the  ques- 
tion of  ownership  in  newly-made 
land  caused  by  sand  being  washed 
in  from  Lake  Michigan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  River.  This 
was  a  hard-fought  case  and  had 
already  been  heard  twice,  the  jury 
having  disagreed  on  the  second 
trial.  Lincoln  was  called  into  the 
case  and,  largely  through  his  ef- 
forts, a  decision  was  reached.  It 
was  the  last  real  important  trial  in 
which  he  participated. 

The  mask  became  the  basis  for 
the  study  known  as  the  short  bust, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
studies  by  the  great  sculptor. 

Mr.  Volk  made  other  studies  of 
Lincoln,  including  the  full  bust  and 
the  heroic  statue  of  Lincoln  which 
stands  in  the  State  House  at  Spring- 
field,  111. 
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y  dear  Mr.  Samuel; 

It   it  a  pleasure  to  comply  vdth  your  reauert 
for  further  information  ,o>^out  the  hust  of  Ahrohain  Lincoln 
v.7hich  I  h->ve  in  ?sy  office  here  at  Fort  Wayn*5,  a  copy  of 
which  I  *we  baA|  «ratla%l«  to  the  American  &<fcfl<ffl, 

^he  hust   i^  flM  «ffle  of  Mt  A^eric^n  sculptor, 
Leonord  W«  To  Ik,  -^ho  node  a  life  utslc  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  1860,  $Mt  '.efore  the  Presidency,     ^he  aaak  *m«  made 
-    b]   •  -stion  of  Stephen   L,   Bonglas  rho  h*>d  "been 

-.coin's  oooo-.er.t  in  the  f--nous  dehates  of  I860  end  who  Wtt 
-?ousln  fcy  tags  to  Hra  Volk.     ''At.  Lincoln  res  trying 

the  '^nnd  Bar  Litigation  in  at   the  time  the  Bank  '    ■ 

£:  -  e  the  oesi3  for  the  study  known  M  the 

it   ahiofe  of  the  most   popular  studie?  >y  the 

-;  braoli   ir  mm  of  these  early  conies  narf 
f ron  Volk'  a  original 

.'.  Volk  aa&a  other  studies  of  Lincoln  including 
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in  the  l<tft>fcf  fc  Bgringfieli  . 

Practically  sverjr  piece  of  sculpt  ural  art  Tisu- 

Xiilng  I  .fl  ft!  !-"'  n  produced  hat  u-ed  the  life 

.Mask  of  Leonard  ?olk  ae  Q  Ftu,v  -•!.     Thus   it  hecorrer:  the 

J    :      ~rtpnt  contri  ution  in  tftl*   field   of  raalletia  in- 
terpret- t  ion. 

I  truat  yow  "n     f  ;  Boelatee  stay  receive 

Los  fro-   the  Volk  haed   in  Indianapolis  afl     e 
e  fron  the  one  in  our   office  |t  Fort    '>-ne. 
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Pittsburgh  Pos t-Opzette, 

Februpry  12,    1948. 


Legion  Salute  to  Lincoln 


— Post-Gazette  Photo 

AFTER  PLACING  a  memorial  wreath  before  the  bust  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  whom  America  honors  Thursday,  County  American 
Legion  Commander  William  D.  Forsyth,  left,  and  County  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  William  B.  Johnson  come  to  a  salute  in  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Memorial  hall. 


Sun-Telegraph  Photo. 

IN  MEMORIAM  .  .  .  Mary  Welsh,  a  member  of 
the  Kathryn  Mae  Joyce  Post  509,  American  Legion,  and 
Jesse  Samuels,  sergeant  at  arms  of  the  post,  join  in 
placing  a  wreath  at  the  foot  of  Lincoln  bust  in  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  Memorial  Hall  yesterday.  Ceremony,  at- 
tended by  Legion  officials,  marked  Lincoln's  birthday. 
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Sculptor   Tells   of   Patience- 
Reply  to  Landowner  Who 
Objected  to  Tax. 


By  MILLICENT  LANE 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  (AP)— An 
artist  noted  for  capturing  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  personality  in 
sculpture  also  sketched  the 
Emancipator's  patience  and  sense 
of  humor  in  words.  The  seldom 
heard  tale  by  the  dean  of  Lin- 
coln sculptors,  Leonard  Volk,  is 
related  here  by  Jay  Monaghan, 
Illinois  state  historian  and  Lincoln 
authority. 

The  story  goes  back  to  1860  in 
Chicago  where,  in  a  fifth  floor 
studio,  Volk  made  a  life  mask  of 
Lincoln.  Volk  prepared  a  plaster 
cast  and  Lincoln  held  his  face  in 
it  for  an  hour — the  time  required 
for  the  plaster  to  harden.  Lin- 
coln returned  1j  the  studio  several 
times  before  the  job  was  finished. 

Portions  of  Volk's  account  of 
the  last  sitting  as  quoted  by 
Monaghan  reveal  these  circum- 
stances: 

"I  noticed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
in  something  of  a  hurry.  I  had 
finished  the  head  but  desired  to 
represent  his  breast  and  brawny 
shoulders  as  nature  presented 
them;  so  he  stripped  off  his  coat, 
waistcoat,  shirt,  cravat  and  collar, 
threw  them  on  a  chair,  pulled 
his  undershirt  down  a  short  dist- 
ance, tying  the  sleeve  behind  him, 
and  stood  up  without  a  murmur 
for  an  hour  or  so. 

"I  then  said  that  I  was  done 
and  was  a  thousand  times  obliged 
to  him  for  his  promptness  and  pa- 
tience, and  offered  to  assist  him 
to  re-dress,  but  he'  said:  'No,  I 
can  do  it  better  alone.'  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Lincoln  left  hurriedly 
.  .  .  with  a  cordial  'good-by  I  will 
see  you  again  soon.'  A  few  mo- 
ments later,  I  recognized  his  steps 


rapidly  returning.  The  door 
opened,  and  in  he  came,  exclaim- 
ing: 'Hello,  Mr.  Volk!  I  got  down 
on  the  sidewalk  and  found  I  had 
forgotten  to  put  on  my  undershirt, 
and  thought  it  wouldn't  do  to  go 
through  the  streets  this  way.' 

"Sure  enough,  there  were  the 
sleeves  of  that  garment  dangling 
below  the  skirt  of  his  broadcloth 
frock-coat." 

Volk  said  he  helped  him  re- 
dress and  "out  he  went,  with  a 
hearty  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of 
the  thing." 

Lincoln  scholars  are  still  look- 
ing for  authentic  copies  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  writings,  85  years 
after  his  death.  The  largest  or- 
ganized group  of  Lincoln  stu- 
dents— the  Abraham  Lincoln  As- 
sociation— is  ever  watchful  for 
new  writings  or  original  manu- 
scripts. 

Roy  P.  Basler  of  Springfield,  as- 
sociation executive  secretary,  says 
the  group  hopes  to  publish  the 
complete  edition  in  1951.  He  esti- 
mates the  writings  will  fill  10  vol- 
umes of  approximately  650  pages 
each. 

One  of  the  more  recent  discov- 
eries is  a  correspondence  with 
William  S.  Wait,  prominent  Demo- 
crat in  Bond  county  during  Lin- 
coln's career  in  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature, and  a  wealthy  landowner. 

Wait  had  protested  against  a 
law  passed  in  1839  by  the  legisla- 
ture, claiming  it  discriminated 
against  the  wealthy.  The  law 
placed  a  state  tax  on  property  of 
landowners. 

Lincoln's  letter  to  Wait  is,  in 
Basler's  opinion,  the  "best  on  any 
public  question  written  by  him 
up  to  1839." 

The  letter  embodies  Lincoln's 
tax  philosophy,  Basler  says.  In  the 
epistle,  Lincoln  supported  the 
tax  law  "because  it  does  not  in- 
crease the  tax  upon  the  'many 
poor'  but  upon  the  'wealthy 
few'   ..." 
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Lincoln 

Memorial 

UrqedHere 

Pittsburgh  will  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to- 
morrow without  a  "suitable  me- 
morial" to  the  Great  Emancipa- 
tor in  the  Allegheny  County 
area. 

Judge  Clarence  B.  Nixon,  of 
Common  Pleas  Court,  disclosed 
the  "startling  fact"  yesterday 
when  he  announced  his  initiation 
of  a  "one-man  campaign"  to  cor- 
rect the  oversight. 
Judge  Nixon  said: 

"Since  Americans  are  now 
fighting:  in  Korea  while  our 
military  establishments  are 
training  millions  of  men  and 
women  to  defend  the  princi- 
ples of  American  freedom  and 
democracy  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  made  possible,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Pittsburgh,  known 
as  the  arsenal  of  democracy, 
should  be  ashamed  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  no  suitable  me- 
morial to  the  Great  Emancipa- 
tor." 

'START  BALL  ROLLING' 

The  judge's  first  knowledge  of 
"this  most  unusual  circum- 
stance" came  when  a  Carnegie 
veterans'  group  made  tentative 
plans  for  a  Lincoln  Day  celebra- 
tion and  discovered  there  was  no 
place  to  honor  "Honest  Abe"  — 
other  than  a  small  monument  in 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Memorial 
Hall  in  Oakland. 
Judge  Nixon  said: 

"I  would  like  to  see  our  vet- 
erans' groups  and  other  citi- 
zens join  together  to  raise 
funds  to  erect  a  statute  .  .  . 
possibly  in  the  new  Point  Park 
or  on  the  lawn  of  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Hall. 

"And  I  am  willing  to  start 
the  ball  rodlling  with  a  ten 
dollar  donation." 

Lincoln  Homes 

The  new  name  of  Liberty  Homes 
Is  the  Lincoln  Homes  Co.  The 
ownership  and  operation  is  un- 
changed. 


Sun-Telegrapn  FTiolo  by  William  F.  Mahon 

A  wreath  is  placed  at  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  bust  at  Memorial  Hall,  Oakland,  on  behalf 
of  the  Allegheny  County  Committee,  American  Legion. 
Left  to  right:  Joseph  F.  Watson,  Sportsmen  Post  No.  913, 
a  member  of  the  Americanism  Committee ;  Miss  Margaret 
M.  Miller,  commander  of  Kathryn  Mae  Joyce  Post  No. 
509,  American  Legion;  and  Chaplain  Leonard  Barthel- 
emy,  a  member  of  the  Allegheny  County  Committee, 
American  Legion. 


Scouts  Renew  Lincoln  Ideals 
At  Gettysburg  Battlefield 


GETTYSBURG,  Pa.,  Feb.  10.— 
(AP.)— Some  3,000  Pennsylvania 
Boy  Scouts  made  a  chilly  pil- 
grimage to  historic  Gettysburg 
battlefield  today  to  renew  the 
ideals  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  khaki-clad  youths,  repre- 
senting 39  councils,  braved  sub- 
freezing  weather  for  a  parade, 
torch  -  lighting  ceremony,  an 
hour's  speaking  program  and 
campfire  lunches  on  the  battle- 
field. 


"Lincoln  believed  in  and  stood 
for  the  same  ideals  which  make 
scouting  such  a  potent  force  in 
the  development  and  continuance 
of  good  citizenship,"  said  Rear 
Adm.  A.  A.  Antrim,  commandant 
of  the  Mechanicsburg  Naval  Sup- 
ply Depot. 

Adm.  Antrim  shared  the  speak- 
ing platform  with  a  14-year-old 
scout,  Henry  Stukuls,  now  living 
with  his  family  as  displaced  per- 
sons in  Treeslerville,  Perry  Coun- 
ty. 
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LINCOLN  BUST,  BOUGHT  FOB  $40  AND  NOW  WOBTH  $30,000,  GIVEN   TO   PBESIDENT 

— Harry  Herschfield,  New  York  cartoonist,  laughs  as  he  and  two  fellow  members  of  the  National 
Cartoonists'  Society  present  the  bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  President  Harry  S.  Truman  at  the 
White  House.  Herschfield  said  he  bought  it  in  a  junk  shop  in  1927.  Left  to  right:  The  President, 
Milton  Caniff,  Russell  Patterson,  president  of  the  society,  and  Herschfield.    (AP  Wirephoto) 
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American  History  No.  90 

Life  Portrait  Bust  of  Lincoln  and  Chair  in  Which  He  Posed — (at  left). 
When  Leonard  Volk  carved  the  portrait  bust  of  President  Lincoln,  the 
latter  sat  in  the  old  arm  chair  shown  above.  A  replica  of  that  por- 
trait bust  has  been  placed  on  the  chair.  The  original  is  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  at  "Washington." 

The  Mallet  Used  in  Making  Bust  of  Lincoln — Miss  Shirley  Bridge,  a 
great  grand-daughter  of  Leonard  Volk,  who  carved  the  portrait  bust  of 
Lincoln  in  accompanying  picture,  holds  the  mallet  used  by  her  dis- 
tinguished ancestor  and  preserved  as  a  priceless  heirloom.  The  picture 
I  was  made  at  the  Volk  summer  camp  and  studio  at  Lovell,  Me. 
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Praise  Bestowed  on  Emancipator 
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Among  Those  Taking  Part  in  Program 
Left  to  right,  Mrs.  Ralph  Waldo  Bucknam,  bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
David  Edstrom  and  David  K.  Richards.     They  attended  Schubert- 
Wa-Wan  Club  meeting  on  Lincoln's  Birthday. 
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Latest  in  the  collection  of  Abraham  Lincoln  memorabilia  at 
Chicago  Historical  society  is  a  cast  of  bust  of  the  16th  President's 
first  life  sitting.  The  cast  was  made  by  the  Chicago  sculptor  Leonard  j 
|W.  Volk,  in  his  Chicago  studio  in  1860  and  was  obtained  last  year 

I  by   the    society.  [Historical  Society  Photos] 


(Eliiiarm  Satin  cUribiutr 

Thursday,    February    11,    1954 
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SOCIETY  BUYS 
LINCOLN  RELIC- 
CASTOF 1860 

First  Life  Sitting  Work 
of  Foe's  Protege 

BY  RAY  SIMMONS 
(Pictures  on  page   1) 

Latest  acquisition  in  the  Lin- 
coln Memorabilia  at  Chicago 
Historical  society  is  the  orig- 
inal plaster  cast  of  the  bust  of 
the  16th  president  from  his 
first  life  sitting. 

The  sculptor  was  Leonard 
W.  Volk,  who  made  the  cast 
in  the  spring  of  1860  in  his 
Chicago  studio.  From  the  cast 
Volk  reproduced  a  marble 
bust,  which  was  acquired  by 
the  society,  but  destroyed  in 
the  Chicago  fire  of  1871.  The 
cast,  however,  remained  in  the 
Volk  family  until  last  year 
when  it  was  purchased  by  the 
society. 

H.  Maxson  Holloway,  society 
curator,  described  the  cast  as, 
"  One  of  the  finest  representa- 
tions of  its  subject." 

Ironically,  Volk  had  been  a 
protege  of  Lincoln's  political 
opponent,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
according  to  Holloway.  Volk's 
European  education  in  sculp- 
turing had  been  financed  by 
Douglas,   Holloway   said. 

The  Lincoln  bust,  described 
as  very  fragile,  will  be  placed 


on  exhibit  later  when  work- 
men build  a  glass  case.  Writ- 
ten on  the  base  of  the  2IV2 
inch  high  bust  is  "Original 
cast  of  bust  of  A.  Lincoln  from 
life  sittings  by  Leonard  W. 
Volk,  Apl.  1860." 

The  cast  was  purchased  last 
year  at  an  auction  in  New 
York  City.  It  had  been  owned 
by  Mrs.  Wendell  Douglas  Volk 
of  Center  Lovell,  Me. 

In  keeping  with  the  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln's  birthday, 
the  society,  North  av.  and 
Clark  st.,  has  placed  on  ex- 
hibit a  display  of  contempor- 
ary prints  of  the  former  presi- 
dent. 

One  carries  the  date  line, 
"  Published  by  William  A.  Pate 
in  New  York,  Apl.  1861."  Early 
printmakers,  Holloway  ex- 
plained, had  few  reproductions 
of  Lincoln,  because  his  rise  as 
a  national  figure  was  meteoric. 
This  print  had  appeared  years 
earlier  as  John  C.  Calhoun. 
The  printmakers,  using  the 
earlier  lithograf,  merely  sub- 
stituted the  head  of  Lincoln  on 
the  litho. 

Included  are  lithografs  pub- 
lished by  Currier  and  Ives. 
One  is  that  of  Lincoln  cleanly 
shaven,  the  other,  with  a  beard 
a  touch-up  of  the  earlier  print. 
The  printmakers,  Holloway  ex- 
plained, in  their  haste  to  keep 
up  with  demand  after  Lincoln 
grew  the  beard,  quickly  added 
the  beard  to  the  earlier  print. 
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SCOTCH  CAP  AND  MILITARY  CLOAK  A  FABRICATION 


A  plot  to  assassinate  president-elect  Abraham  Lincoln 
at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  while  he  was  enroute  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  to  be  inaugurated  was  definitely  uncovered 
by  secret  agents  on  February  22,  1861.  Reluctantly  the 
president-elect  consented  to  abandon  the  remainder  of 
his  scheduled  itinerary.  With  Ward  Hill  Lamon  he  left 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  Friday  evening  of  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  for  Philadelphia.  He  traveled  incognito 
through  Baltimore  by  night  train  to  Washington  ar- 
riving at  the  capital  at  6:00  a.m.  the  morning  of 
the  23rd. 

Such  an  unpretentious  arrival  of  a  president-elect  in 
the  nation's  capital  was  described  by  his  political  op- 
ponents as  "The  Flight  of  Abraham." 

Immediately  the  newspapers  featured  stories  concern- 
ing the  Baltimore  plot  and  some  of  them  published  car- 
toons picturing  Lincoln  fleeing  from  Harrisburg  wearing 
the  garb  of  a  Scotch  cap  and  a  long  military  cloak. 

The  chimerical  garb  of  a  Scotch  cap  and  military 
cloak  alleged  to  have  been  worn  by  Lincoln  can  be  traced 
to  a  New  York  Times  reporter  named  Joseph  Howard,  Jr. 
who  confessed  that  he  evolved  the  story  from  "the 
mysterious  depths  of  his  journalistic  imagination." 
Howard  was  a  prominent  Republican  of  Brooklyn  and  a 
member  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  church,  having  served 
that  divine  as  private  secretary. 

He  was  a  press  representative  aboard  the  Lincoln 
inaugural  train  when  it  left  Springfield  and  he  first 
heard  of  the  Baltimore  plot  from  a  detective  named 
Burns,  whose  brother,  Howard  recalled,  was  at  one  time 
the  proprietor  of 
the  Pierrepont 
House  in  Brook- 
lyn. The  detec- 
tive locked  How- 
ard's hotel  door 
and  held  him  a 
prisoner  in  his 
room  until  morn- 
ing so  that  no  re- 
leases could  reach 
the  newspapers 
until  the  fol- 
lowing day.  This 
same  treat- 
ment was  accord- 
ed all  the  news- 
paper reporters 
that  made  up  the 
inaugural  party. 
Burns  evidently 
told  Howard  the 
full  details  of  the 
plot  thinking  all 
the  while  that  he 
could  not  release 
the  story  and  at 
the  same  time  re- 
lying on  How- 
ard's promise  not 


Lincoln  at  the  Camden  Street  Station  in  Baltimore 

This  sketch  made  by  Thomas  Nast  for  the  illustrated  News  was  altered  to 
conform  with  Howard's  dispatch. 


to  use  the  information. 

Being  informed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  already  left  by 
a  special  engine  and  car  and  that  the  plot  had  failed, 
Howard  began  to  prepare  a  story  despite  the  fact  that 
he  was  detained  and  that  the  telegraph  wires  had  been 
cut  to  New  York.  He  began  his  dispatch:  "Abraham 
Lincoln,  president-elect  of  the  United  States  is  safe  in 
the  city  of  Washington."  Then  he  proceeded  to  give  all 
the  details  as  they  were  unfolded  to  him  by  the  de- 
tective. 

Burns  made  the  statement  to  Howard,  "that  no  one 
would  recognize  Mr.  Lincoln  at  sight."  However,  it  was 
later  revealed  that  traveling  "incognito"  consisted 
largely  of  concealing  Lincoln's  identity  on  the  train. 
Any  one  who  knew  Lincoln  would  not  have  failed  to 
recognize  him  as  he  traveled  to  Washington. 

Lincoln's  wearing  apparel  was  described  by  different 
parties  who  were  with  him  at  some  time  when  he  made 
his  unscheduled  trip.  One  man  remembered  that  he  wore 
"an  overcoat  thrown  loosely  over  his  shoulders  without 
his  arms  being  in  the  sleeves,  and  a  black  Kossuth  hat." 
Another  observer  recalled  that  he  wore  "a  soft  low- 
crowned  hat,  a  muffler  around  his  neck,  and  a  short 
bob-tailed  overcoat."  One  other  witness  said  that  Lin- 
coln wore  a  "slouch  hat  and  a  cloak,  the  same  one 
that  he  had  worn  from  Springfield,  and  was  fastened  in 
front  near  the  neck  like  many  that  were  worn  at  that 
time.  .  .  ."  Lincoln  informed  Benson  J.  Lossing,  the  his- 
torian, that  he  wore  "an  overcoat  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Springfield;  and  that  garment  was  topped,  not 

by  a   Scotch   cap, 

but  by  a  soft 
wool  hat  which 
he  found  in  the 
box  holding  the 
new  beaver  hat 
given  him  a  few 
days  before  by 
a  New  York 
friend." 

Howard,  re- 
calling the  inci- 
dent years  later 
(The  Burlington, 
Vt.  Free  Press, 
Friday,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1884) 
stated:  "I  asked 
myself  what  pos- 
sible disguise 
could  Lincoln  get 
ih  Harrisburg, 
and,  as  I  wrote 
on,  I  imagined 
him  in  a  Scotch 
cap,  which  would 
be  about  as 
marked  an  op- 
posite to  his  high 
silk    hat    as    one 
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could  conceive,  and  a  military 
cloak,  which  I  borrowed,  in  my 
imagination,  from  the  shapely 
shoulders  of  Col.  Sumner,  who  was 
traveling  with  the  president-elect." 

Howard  sent  his  dispatch  early 
the  next  morning  and  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Times  office  just  as 
the  day  editor  reached  his  desk. 
Upon  reading  the  story  the  editor 
got  out  an  extra  immediately. 
Shortly  thereafter,  a  thousand 
newsboys  sold  papers  to  startled 
New  York  citizens  featuring  the 
astounding  revelation  of  the  dia- 
bolical plot.  Needless  to  state,  the 
Scotch  cap  and  military  cloak  im- 
mediately became  fixed  in  people's 
minds  as  Lincoln's  disguise  when 
he  traveled  "incognito"  through 
Baltimore. 

Thomas  Nast,  a  reliable  pictorial 
news  artist  was  a  member  of  the 
presidential  party  after  the  train 
left  New  York.  He  was  assigned 
to  draw  sketches  for  the  Illustrated 
News  and  his  drawing  of  Lincoln 
at  the  Camden  Station  in  Balti- 
more was  accurate.  However,  it 
was  altered  in  the  editorial  rooms 
of  the  paper  to  conform  to  How- 
ard's dispatch  of  the  Scotch  cap 
and  military  cloak. 

Vanity  Fair  in  its  issue  of  March 
9,  1861  published  a  cartoon  en- 
titled "The  New  President — A 
Fugitive  Sketch"  which  chided  Lin- 
coln on  his  midnight  journey  to 
Washington  in  outlandish  garb. 
The  same  issue  of  that  magazine 
had  a  cartoon  entitled  "The  Mac 
Lincoln  Harrisburg  Highland 
Fling."  Harper's  Weekly  in  its 
March  9,  1861  issue  published  a 
cartoon   depicting   "The   Flight   of 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT 

"A   Fugitive  Sketch" 
Vanity  Fair,   March   9,    1861 


Abraham"  and  a  cartoon  "The 
Passage  Through  Baltimore"  by 
Adalbert  Volck  was  distributed  pri- 
vately in  March  1861  as  one  of  a 
series  of  Lincoln  caricatures.  Other 
caricatures  dealing  with  the  unfor- 
tunate incident  made  their  appear- 
ance designed  largely  to  embarrass 
Lincoln  and  his  administration. 

Apparently  the  Scotch  cap  and 
military  cloak  story  caught  the 
people's  imagination  so  completely 
that  Howard  was  never  reprimand- 
ed for  his  "journalistic  imagina- 
tion." Devoid  of  any  journalistic 
ethics,  Howard  who  was  later  with 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  embarrassed 
the  President  in  1864  when  he 
drafted  a  "Bogus  Proclamation" 
with  forged  signatures  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  William  H.  Sew- 
ard which  was  published  by  the 
New  York  World  and  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce.  The 
New  York  Herald  published  the 
proclamation  but  after  discovering 
that  the  Times  and  the  Tribune 
were  not  publishing  it,  the  editor 
had  the  25,000  copies  already  run 
off,  destroyed. 

The  so-called  proclamation  was 
dated  May  17,  and  among  other 
things,  called  for  400,000  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five  years  to  suppress  the 
rebellion.  Further  on  in  the  procla- 
mation the  statement  was  made 
that  if  any  state  failed  to  furnish 
its  quota  by  June  15,  the  same 
should  be  raised  by  a  peremptory 
draft. 

Immediately  there  was  a  sharp 
repudiation  of  the  document  and 
an  order  was  signed  by  Lincoln 
calling  for  the  arrest  and  impris- 
onment of  "the  editors,  proprietors  and  publishers"  of 
the  offending  papers.  Their  property  was  also  ordered 
seized.  However,  after  an  investigation  and  with  the 
arrest  of  Howard  and  Mallison,  who  prepared  the  bogus 
copy  on  manifolding  paper,  the  presidential  orders  were 
rescinded.  Both  men  confessed.  Howard  wanted  to 
manipulate  the  stock  market  and  gold  did  move  upward 
from  five  to  ten  percent.  Howard  was  released  from 
Fort  Lafayette  prison  on  August  24  through  interces- 
sion of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Mallison  remained  in 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


The  Mac  Lincoln  Harrisburg 

Highland  Fling 
Vanity  Fair,   March  9,   1861 


The    Flight   of   Abraham 
Harper's    Weekly,    March    9,    1861 
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THE   SHORT  BUST  OF  LINCOLN 
BY  VOLK.  NO.  4 


In  classifying  Volk's  plaster  portraits  of  Lincoln  the 
usual  chronological  order  has  been  mask,  head,  short 
bust,  nude  bust  and  full  bust.  However,  there  may  be 
a  possibility  that  the  so-called  "Hermes"  nude  bust  came 
third.  This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Volk 
secured  his  patent  on  June  12,  1860  with  the  submission 
to  the  Patent  Office  of  the  "Hermes"  bust. 

The  nude  bust  might  be  characterized  as  featuring 
too  prominently  Lincoln's  shoulders  and  chest  in  its 
"design  in  round  relief"  because  so  much  material  was 
required  in  its  manufacture.  Likely  the  cost  was  pro- 
hibitive for  many  prospective  customers,  particularly  if 
it  appeared  in  marble  or  bronze.  A  practical  solution  was 
to  cut  the  head  and  neck  out  of  the  shoulders  and  once 
it  was  mounted  on  a  small  base  (overall  dimension  17% 
inches  tall),  it  could  be  offered  for  sale  at  a  greatly 
reduced  price.  Obviously  the  idea  was  sound  because  the 
short  bust  is  the  most  popular  of  all  of  Volk's  works  and 
many  replicas  have  been  manufactured  for  sale.  Some 
of  the  replicas  are  mounted  on  a  small  pedestal  base 
about  4  inches  tall. 

In  1953  at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  an  original  plaster  model  of  the  Volk  short  bust 
was  sold  at  auction  for  $420.  This  bust  was  the  property 
of  Mrs.  Wendell  Douglas  Volk.  Written  in  ink  on  the 
bust  is  the  following  inscription:  "Original  cast  of  bust 
of  A.  Lincoln  from  life  sittings  by  Leonard  W.  Volk, 
Chicago,  Apl.  1860."  This  bust  is  mounted  on  the  four 
inch  pedestal  making  it  21 V2  inches  tall. 

The  inscription  on  the  manufactured  short  bust  fol- 
lows: "Abraham  Lincoln,  Modeled  From  Life  by  Leonard 
W.  Volk,  Chicago  1860.  Replica."  The  Foundation  col- 
lection has  the  short  bust  in  both  plaster  and  bronze. 


A  good  story  is  in  circulation  that  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  recent  military  movement  which  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Lincoln,  then  at 
City  Point,  sent  by  the  hands  of  "a  reliable  contraband," 
as  a  present  to  Jefferson  Davis,  the  identical  long  cloak 
and  Scotch  cap  in  which,  in  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  travelled 
from  Harrisburg  to  Washington.  The  present  has  evi- 
dently been  appreciated. 

The  Saint  Paul  Press 
April  16,  1865 


LINCOLN   ONE   HUNDRED   YEARS   AGO 
OCTOBER  1856 

Visited:  Alton,  Trenton,  Pekin,  Ottawa,  Joliet,  Peoria, 
Clinton,  Belleville,  Urbana,  West  Urbana  (Champaign), 
Atlanta,  and  Pittsfield. 

Political  Issues:  Discussed  constitutionality  of  con- 
gressional legislation  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
the  territories.  Appealed  for  votes  for  Fremont  and 
Dayton,  Bissell  and  Wood,  and  the  whole  Anti-Nebraska 
ticket. 

Law:  Made  and  filed  an  affidavit  (case  of  Gray  v. 
French)  concerning  the  paternity  of  a  child. 

Apt  Expressions:  "I  am  here  at  court,  and  find  my- 
self so  'hobbled'  with  a  particular  case,  that  I  can  not 
leave.  .  .  ."  Lincoln  to  Jonas,  October  21,  1856.  "I  was 
forced  off  to  Pike  County,  where  I  spoke  yesterday.  .  .  ." 
Lincoln  to  Ruggles,  October  28,  1856. 

GETTYSBURG,  NOVEMBER  19,  1863 

A  letter  written  by  David  Wills,  president  of  the 
Gettysburg  Cemetery  Commission,  to  Governor  A.  G. 
Curtin  of  Pennsylvania,  dated  October  6,  1863,  reveals 
that  Edward  Everett  definitely  set  the  date  for  the 
dedication  of  the  Soldiers'  Burial  Ground  at  Gettysburg. 

Wills'  letter  indicates  that  Everett  had  two  good 
reasons  for  fixing  the  date  of  November  19,  rather  than 
October  23  (22)  as  decided  upon  by  the  Cemetery 
Commission.  First,  his  commitments  for  October  were 
so  extensive  that  he  did  not  have  ample  time  to  make 
adequate  preparation.  Secondly,  he  desired  to  give  his 
oration  over  the  graves  of  the  dead  soldiers,  rather  than 
over  a  place  designated  for  their  interment. 

Wills  made  no  mention  to  Governor  Curtin  of  the 
possibility  of  inviting  President  Lincoln  to  be  present  to 
give  a  dedicatory  address.  While  Everett's  letter  of 
invitation  bore  the  date  of  September  23,  Lincoln's  in- 
vitation to  Gettysburg  dated  November  2  was  an  after- 
thought. 

The  Wills-Curtin  letter  is  as  follows: 

"Gettysburg,  Oct.  6,  1863 
"To  His  Excellency,  A.  G.  Curtin,  Gov.  of  Penna.: 

"Sir — I  have  been  in  communication  with  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  States  interested  in  the  Soldiers'  Burial 
Ground  at  this  place,  about  the  arrangements  for  the 
consecration  of  these  grounds. 

"They  have  all  most  cordially  united  in  the  selection 
of  Hon.  Edward  Everett  to  deliver  the  oration  on  that 
solemn  occasion,  and  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous 
wishes  of  the  chief  Executives  of  the  several  States, 
I  addressed  a  letter  of  invitation  to  Mr.  Everett  to 
deliver  the  address  at  the  consecration  of  these  grounds 
on  the  22d  of  this  month.  He  replied  that  his  engage- 
ments were  such,  that  he  could  not  possibly  make  such 
preparation  as  would  enable  him  to  do  justice  to  the 
interesting  and  important  occasion,  and  meet  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  multitude  that  will  be  assembled.  But 
if  the  day  could  be  postponed  to  Thursday,  the  19th 
of  November,  he  would  cheerfully  undertake  the  honor- 
able duty. 

"The  proposition  to  postpone  the  time  has  been  ac- 
ceded to,  and  therefore  this  burial  ground  will  be  con- 
secrated and  set  apart  to  its  sacred  and  holy  purposes, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  on  Thursday,  the  19th 
day  of  November,  1863. 

"Mr.  Everett  suggests  that  the  ceremonies  would  be 
rendered  more  interesting  if  deferred  till  after  the 
removal  of  the  soldiers.  All  references  to  their  self- 
sacrificing  bravery  in  the  cause  of  their  country  would 
be  far  more  effective  if  uttered  over  their  remains,  than 
if  only  pronouncd  on  a  spot  to  which  they  are  hereafter 
to  be  removed. 

"The  removal  of  the  dead  will  be  commenced  about 
the  26th  of  this  month,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  bodies 
will  be  interred  in  the  Cemetery  before  the  19th  of 
November. 

"Mr.  William  Saunders,  the  rural  architect,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  at  Washington, 
is  here  now,  designing  and  plotting  of  the  grounds, 
preparatory  to  the  removal  of  the  dead. 

"I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

David  Wills." 
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SCOTCH  CAP  AND  MILITARY  CLOAK 

( Continued  from  page  2) 


was  involved.  The  passage  of  time  and  the  approaching 
Civil  War  were  factors  which,  in  reality,  gave  a  practical 
decision  in  favor  of  the  defendant — navigable  streams 
could  legally  be  bridged  for  railway  transportation.  This 
contention  was  finally  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 


The   Passage  Through   Baltimore 

Adalbert  Volck,  a  resident  of  Baltimore,  published  a 
portfolio  of  copper  engravings  during  the  war  bearing 
a  false  London  imprint  and  the  signature  of  V.  Blada 
(his  own  given  name  reversed)  to  avoid  detection  and 
to  prevent  the  confiscation  of  his  engravings. 

prison  about  a  year. 

Once  the  offending  newspapers  resumed  operation, 
they  were  quick  to  condemn  the  Lincoln  administration 
for  its  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
knotty  question  of  state  and  federal  rights  were  in- 
volved. President  Lincoln  bore  the  brunt  of  the  attack 
and  his  opponents  made  the  most  of  the  situation  for 
political  purposes. 

Manton  Marble,  editor  of  the  World,  writing  at  white 
heat  excoriated  Lincoln:  "It  is  you  that  in  the  transac- 
tion stand  accused  before  the  people.  It  is  you  who  are 
conspicuously  guilty.  It  is  upon  you  that  history,  when 
recording  these  events,  will  affix  the  crime  of  a  disre- 
gard of  your  duty.  .  .  .  The  people  are  soon  to  pass 
upon  your  claims  to  re-election  and  the  right  of  im- 
peachment yet  remains  to  their  representatives." 

See  Lincoln  Lore  number  886,  April  1,  1946,  "A  Scotch 
Cap  and  Military  Coat." 

A.  LINCOLN  v.  TIMOTHY  D.  LINCOLN 

Two  lawyers  named  Lincoln,  one  representing  the 
plaintiffs  and  one  the  defendant,  were  active  in  the 
famous  "Effie  Afton"  Bridge  Case  (Hurd  et  al  v.  Rail- 
road Bridge  Company)  which  was  tried  in  Chicago  be- 
fore Judge  John  McLean  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  in 
September  1857. 

The  plaintiffs'  attorneys  were  Timothy  D.  Lincoln, 
H.  M.  Wead  and  Corydon  Beckwith.  Representing  the 
defendant  were  Abraham  Lincoln,  N.  B.  Judd  and  Joseph 
Knox. 

The  case  commenced  on  September  8,  and  a  hung  jury 
standing  nine  to  three  was  dismissed  on  September  24. 
Throughout  the  case  T.  D.  Lincoln  actively  represented 
his  clients  taking  part  the  first  day  in  answering  Judd, 
and  later  in  the  presentation  of  depositions  and  in  argu- 
ing the  admissibility  of  evidence  offered  by  the  defend- 
ant. In  the  closing  arguments  T.  D.  Lincoln  spoke  for  the 
plaintiffs  the  last  two  days  of  the  trial — a  speech  lasting 
more  than  seven  hours  which  was  declared  to  be  "able, 
elaborate,  and  ingenious." 

Abraham  Lincoln  gave  considerable  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  defendant,  making  a  trip  to  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  as  well  as  numerous  trips  to  Chicago,  in  which 
the   right   of   a   railroad   to   bridge   a   navigable    stream 


TIMOTHY  D.  LINCOLN 

Timothy  Danielson  Lincoln  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (born 
May  11,  1815)  was  an  admiralty  lawyer  with  a  notable 
reputation  in  1857.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Asa  Lincoln 
of  Brimfield,  Hampden  County,  Massachusetts,  who  was 
an  eminent  member  of  the  medical  profession,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Governor's  Council  and  was  elected  several 
times  to  the  State  Senate.  His  mother's  name  was  Sarah 
Danielson,  whose  father  was  a  judge  during  the  "Shay 
Rebellion"  and  was  a  general  in  the  army. 

Leaving  Brimfield,  Massachusetts  he  expected  to  settle 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  had  a  few  friends,  but 
enroute  he  stopped  in  Cincinnati  and  was  greatly  at- 
tracted by  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country.  He 
continued  his  journey  to  St.  Louis,  but  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  Missouri  weighed  so  heavily  upon  his  mind 
that  he  returned  to  Cincinnati  to  practice  law. 

He  entered  the  law  office  of  a  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  where 
he  remained  until  October,  1842.  That  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court,  then  sitting  at 
Zanesville.  The  law  firm  Fox  &  Lincoln  was  dissolved  in 
1846  and  Lincoln  continued  to  practice  alone  until  Sep- 
tember 1864  when  the  firm  of  Lincoln,  Smith,  Warnock 
&  Stephens  was  formed. 

In  1845  Lincoln  married  Miss  Mary  Seymour  Clark,  a 
daughter  of  Major  Nathan  Clark,  of  the  United  States 
Army.  They  had  eleven  children. 

Lincoln  often  represented  clients  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  Court  of  Claims  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  addition  to  the  Rock  Island  Bridge 
suit,  he  took  part  in  many  similar  suits  against  bridge 
companies  spanning  western  rivers. 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  take  an  active  role  in  the  Civil 
War,  but  he  did  sustain  the  government  and  on  the  last 
call  for  troops  in  Ohio  he  sent  three  substitutes  into 
the  army,  at  a  cost  of  six  hundred  dollars.  One  substi- 
tute was  for  himself,  one  for  his  son,  John  Ledyard  Lin- 
coln, then  three  years  old,  and  one  for  a  son  just  born. 

A  search  through  genealogical  records  indicates  that 
Timothy  D.  Lincoln  (died  April  1,  1890)  was  evidently 
not  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Lincoln  of  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  first  American  progenitor  of  the  Sixteenth 
President. 


Lost  Lincoln  Head  Discovered 


A  bronze  head  of  Lincoln  by 
Leonard  Volk  stood  on  a  pedestal  in 
the  office  of  Arthur  F.  Hall  during 
his  lifetime  and  later  occupied  the 
same  spot  in  the  office  of  Alva  J. 
McAndless. 

A  few  years  ago  when  some  re- 
decorating was  being  done,  it  dis- 
appeared. The  fact  that  plaster 
replicas,  made  from  the  original 
bronze  head,  have  been  used  exten- 
sively in  the  Home  Office  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  original  had  been 
confused  with  one  of  the  copies. 

It  was  not  until  two  weeks  ago 
that  one  of  the  electricians,  Billy 
Ketteman,  observed  a  Lincoln  head 
covered  with  dust  on  a  shelf  in  the 
basement  transformer  room.  Dr. 
Warren  has  identified  it  as  the  lost 
bronze  head  which  Mr.  Hall  acquired 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Com- 
pany. 
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